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Religious Rhetoric In 
American Populism: Civil 
Religion As Movement Ideology” 


RHYS H. WILLIAMS 
SUSAN M. ALEXANDER 


Analysis of the rhetoric of late nineteenth-century American Populism reveals it to be replete with re- 
ligious language, symbolism, and references. Far from being incidental to Populism's basic message, the re- 
ligious language was an important resource in the movement's ideology. Religious rhetoric, drawn particu- 
larly from American "civil religious" discourse, gave Populism a politically legitimate vocabulary and 
helped constitute the movement's attempt at striking a balance between individual liberty and communal 
equality. Religious themes were crucial to the movement's critique of its society and its prescription for a 
better world. We argue that such rhetoric is too often overlooked due to assumptions about Populism's es- 
sentially "economic" message; however, in order to understand Populism as a movement, it is necessary to 
understand the language with which it presented itself. 


Standard accounts of late nineteenth-century American Populism treat it primarily as a 
political movement focused on agrarian economic issues. There is an active debate over the 
central thrust of the populist message: Was it essentially reactionary and nativist 
(Hofstader 1955) or progressive and economic (Pollack 1962; Schwartz 1976)? However, 
there is a seeming consensus, mostly by omission, about the minor role religion played in the 
movement. While many scholars allude to the similarity between the People's Party's orga- 
nizing style and that of revivalist camp meetings, or to the use of religious imagery in 
Populist stump speeches, few treat religion with extended analytic seriousness. 

On one hand this is reasonable. Compared to the abolitionist or temperance move- 
ments, Populism was less self-consciously "religious." Its organizational bases were not local 
congregations or denominations; its leaders were not ordained clergy. Indeed, established re- 
ligious organizations often opposed the movement (McMath 1975). But a focus on institu- 
tionalized religion neglects the extent to which Populism relied on a "grass roots social 
gospel" (Goode 1993). Populism drew on religious understandings that were integral to its 
host culture; it used religion as it was institutionalized in local cultural discourse and prac- 
tices (see Wuthnow 1991). And religious language was interwoven in the ideological frames 
of Populist thought. 

Rhetoric used by social and political movements is more than mere bricolage; political 
language is constitutive of a movement's self-understanding as well as reflective. Populism's 
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religious rhetoric was not superfluous; it became part and parcel of the movement's explain- 
ing itself to itself as well as to potential adherents and opponents. Religious themes were in- 
tegral to the attempt to explain Populism's economic and political platforms, and they cannot 
be ignored if one is to understand Populism as a movement. 

We analyze the religious rhetoric in late nineteenth-century American Populism by 
drawing on the writings of a variety of populist ideologists. Our analytic strategy is as fol- 
lows: First, we examine the importance of "movement culture" to the understanding of polit- 
ical movements, noting ideology's roles in diagnosing current social ills and prescribing steps 
to achieving the good society. Second, by examining the "civil religious" themes in American 
political rhetoric we focus on the ways in which civil religious language gave Populism a le- 
gitimate platform for its challenge to the political status quo. Finally, we demonstrate that 
Populism’'s religious imagery offered an acceptable ideological answer to an ongoing problem 
in American political thought — the balance between individual liberty and communal 
equality. 


IDEOLOGY AND SOCIAL MOVEMENT CULTURE 


"Movement culture” is a dimension of social and political movements that is becoming 
increasingly appreciated (see Hannigan 1991). Generally, movement culture is the collection 
of ideas, symbols, meanings, and values that forms a movement's self-identification. It 
builds solidarity within the movement and distinguishes the movement's "we" from the op- 
position's "they." 

The Populist movement had to draw different audiences in different local political and 
economic situations. It sought both disaffected Democrats and Republicans (Kleppner 1970), 
requiring it to sometimes oppose Protestant-Republican business coalitions (Goode 1993) 
and other times oppose the south's white-supremacist Democratic party (Goodwyn 1978; 
Redding 1992). Populist movement culture had to reach these diverse constituencies. 

Goodwyn (1978) generally is credited with first applying the notion "movement cul- 
ture” to Populism. He describes, for example, the development of "political self-respect” (26- 
27) or the "growing sense of exploitation" (174); "movement culture" is basically synonymous 
with political or economic consciousness: 


This [movement] culture was, in the most fundamental meaning of the word, “ideological”: it encouraged 
individuals to have significant aspirations in their own lives, it generated a plan of purpose and a method of 
mass recruitment, it created its own symbols of politics and democracy . . . and it armed its participants 
against being intimidated by the corporate culture. (1978:178) 


However, McMath (1993) reveals a need to develop further an understanding of 
Populism's movement culture. Goodwyn is so eager to posit Populism with a unique and 
separate culture that he underestimates the extent to which that culture drew on its context 
(McMath 1993:14-16). This helps explain the lack of attention to religion. Also, McMath 
notes the extent to which contemporary studies of Populism have drawn their theoretical 
perspectives from the "resource mobilization" approach to social movements (215-216). 
Resource mobilization perspectives have not been particularly sensitive to movement ideol- 
ogy and culture (Buechler 1993). The resources usually studied are money, members, orga- 
nizations, and ties to elites, while ideology, symbolism, and language have received less at- 
tention. 

McNall's (1988:212-217) study of Kansas Populism misinterprets the role of religion in 
populist movement culture in just this manner. McNall claims that the millennarian 
rhetoric of populist ideologists undermined the long-term success of the movement. 
Millennial optimism and cataclysmic imagery led to a lack of attention to building organi- 
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zations for adherents’ long-term interests. McNall's clear inference is that Populism could 
have, and should have, done without religion. 

But McNall underappreciates the dynamics of movement culture and religion's com- 
plex history in American politics. Social and political movements must mobilize adherents, 
persuade bystanders, and neutralize opponents. In a political culture as thoroughly religious 
as that of the American Midwest (or South) the language almost had to be religious. 
Populism's religious language provided common ground for what otherwise might have re- 
mained factions separated by cultural differences. The movement's successes, as well as its 
failures, were rooted in evangelical culture. 

Also, the thrust of American Protestantism has been postmillennial.! That is, history 
is seen as the unfolding of God's will that requires human participation and action 
(Moorhead 1984). The second coming of Christ will happen after humans have constructed a 
millennium of peace and righteousness. The postmillennialism of American Protestantism is 
certainly optimistic, but it is not quietist. Humans are charged with reforming the world and 
its institutions, including the government (Platt and Williams 1988; Thomas 1989). 
Moreover, American millennialism posited the United States specifically as the "redeemer 
nation” (Tuveson 1968) bringing truth and justice to a sinful, but mutable, world. 

Political movements build solidarity by constructing ideological "frames" (Snow and 
Benford 1988) that help align individual worldviews with movement goals, and bridge the 
differences between persons and groups within the movement. Since this often must happen 
without a consensus on specific issues, ideological frames are only partly a cognitive appeal 
to attitudes; they are also laced with symbols that resonate at affective levels. Thus ideology 
is a "cultural resource” as important to movement mobilization as money or organization 
(Williams and Demerath 1991). 

The ideology that formed the backbone of populist movement culture drew on the lan- 
guages and symbols available in the wider culture. Pollack (1987) analyzes the cultural re- 
sources for the populist construction of the "just polity”: 


Evangelicalism permeated and helped to define the social experience of Populism, not only in the South but 
also in portions of the West. It provided the original categories for perceiving the world, categories of un- 
derstanding and social articulation that could be readily converted to secular and political ends. (Pollack 
1987:11) 


While that is virtually Pollack's only word on the subject, his point is well taken: 
Movement ideology must provide adherents with a language with which to attack the evils 
of the world and with which to build a better society. Such a language cannot be neutral — 
it shapes the movement as the movement attempts to shape the society. That populist ideol- 
ogists used the language of Protestant evangelicalism is thus enormously consequential. 

McMath (1975:62) notes a similar relationship between evangelical rhetoric and the 
Southern Farmer's Alliance: 


The language of evangelical Protestantism, the rhetoric of Methodist camp meetings and Baptist revivals, 
informed popular southern culture. Alliancemen adopted the language of Zion to explain the depression of 
southern agriculture and to clothe their movement with the legitimacy of culturally sanctioned symbols. At 
a time when most leading churchmen of the South were using the received religious tradition to support 
the economic and political status quo, Alliancemen employed the same tradition to advocate change. 


1. Of course, premillennialism has a long history in American culture as well. Believers often expected the imminent 
end of this world and thus displayed political indifference. But Szasz (1982:74-76, 86) demonstrates that even 
premillennialists did not withdraw completely from this world and Schmidt (1985) notes that "private" Protestantism 
was often societally engaged. There was variation in late nineteenth-century millennialism — it is simplistic to make 
apocalyptic expectations the undoing of the Populist movement. 
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One might argue that this very reasoning demonstrates that religion is not important 
— that it is the "wallpaper" of the movement, present but not noticed or important. Unlike 
the clearly religious temperance crusade, for example, Populism can be seen as an economic 
movement for which religious references were mere "legitimation" or "just rhetoric." Popular 
cultural understandings of the world were infused with religion and it could not help but 
show up in politics. 

But one cannot consider political language superficial and also take "movement cul- 
ture" seriously. If movement culture matters, both the form and the content of ideological 
language must be appreciated for their role in making a movement what it is. Populists un- 
derstood what they were about in a religiously permeated language. That language legiti- 
mated their political and economic challenge in strategic terms, and offered them ideational 
resources for dealing with vexing questions involving the balance of the individual and 
community in political life. 


AMERICA'S POLITICAL LANGUAGE: CIVIL RELIGION 


Weber's sociology of religion distinguished between religious orientations that were 
"priestly" and those that were "prophetic." The former were "systematizers of the given" 
while the latter were revealers of new knowledge, often from outside the system and critical 
of it. In political terms, the distinction has been interpreted so that the "priestly" are those 
religious orientations that support, legitimate, and reinforce the status quo and its power 
arrangements. "Prophetic" religious voices challenge extant political arrangements, espe- 
cially by calling down (or revealing) the judgment of the Deity. Thus prophetic voices often 
emerge from outside the polity and are anti-institutional. They are calling the system to ac- 
count based on a higher authority. 

American "civil religion" generally is understood as a religious discourse that relates 
the nation to transcendent sources of meaning and destiny (Bellah 1967). As such, it has 
both priestly and prophetic orientations — it celebrates and criticizes. Civil religious lan- 
guage is thus available to most positions along the American political spectrum (Demerath 
and Williams 1985; Wuthnow 1988). It has justified imperialism, legitimated inequality, and 
contributed to political quiescence. But civil religion also is a powerful cultural and political 
tool for challenging the status quo. Holding the nation corporately responsible for its unrigh- 
teousness has provided the impetus for abolishing slavery, fighting segregation, and con- 
straining military adventurism. 

At the cultural level, civil religion means that the power of religious ideas in constitut- 
ing American political ideology — and American political identity — is more than just a 
matter of individuals putting their beliefs into practice. The mix of religious and political 
cultures has shaped conceptions of what those practices are, or at least should be: 


The dynamics of American society have . . . made the realm of religious symbols and language a primary 
means of establishing differentiation and claiming uniqueness, albeit in a way not threatening to national 
unity. (Wilson 1979:47) 


Civil religious language has exactly the advantage Wilson notes: It is a language with 
a transcendent moral standard and wide cultural resonance, but without the sectarian divi- 
siveness possible in a pluralist society. It ties together understandings of God's will with na- 
tional history, and projects a mandate for rightly-guided action onto all members of the na- 
tional community. Civil religion's elasticity as a symbolic resource means that its content is 
contested; but it is a crucial resource to a variety of political movements in both priestly and 
prophetic modes. 
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Thus one can see a solution to one of the Populists' dilemmas in attempting to orga- 
nize an alternative political movement and third-party challenge. Religiocultural differences 
were the major political divisions in several of the regions in which Populists were active 
(Swierenga 1990). At the same time, Populist leaders were trying to pull together a coalition 
of (more or less) similarly placed economic actors across these cultural lines. Economic ap- 
peals alone would have failed; American political movements have never thrived solely on 
class-based rhetoric. So if movement ideology was to "mobilize" adherents for economic re- 
forms, it needed a political language that could provide the frames necessary to spur action. 
That political language was inherently and inescapably religious. Yet many "religious" is- 
sues such as temperance or immigration were marked by sectarian divisiveness. Thus the 
ideology essential to movement culture and mobilization had to be infused with religious 
rhetoric criticizing the social order and proposing a new order, while simultaneously being 
nonsectarian. The ingenious answer was the desectarianized, politically activist language of 
prophetic civil religion. 


POPULIST RHETORIC AND RELIGION 


Having asserted that Populism's claims were necessarily framed by the religious 
themes and imagery of its day, we support our argument through the writings of nine late 
nineteenth-century American populist writers, five from the Midwest and four from the 
South.? We chose these writers primarily for their copious written records; also, they are 
among the most well-known of movement writers, and several of them ran for or held elec- 
tive office through the Populist or People's parties. They were not selected randomly, al- 
though by drawing on both southern and midwestern sources we did aim for some represen- 
tativeness. We cite campaign speeches, pamphlets, books, and novels, as well as secondary 
accounts. 

We seek to demonstrate how thoroughly religion helped articulate the Populists’ polit- 
ical vision. By using biblical and other religious allusions in parables, illustrations, and 
anecdotes, Populist writers situated themselves within the common vocabularies of 
American religious and political culture. This ideological work was building a movement cul- 
ture by connecting religious images and arguments with the economic and political circum- 
stances of movement adherents. We illuminate, in part, how that was done. 

Our focus is on the religious rhetoric itself. Rather than count the frequency or pro- 
portion of religious images we treat religious symbolism as a "code" (Wuthnow 1991:277) 
that was integral to Populism's ideological frames — diagnosing societal ills, prescribing a 
vision for future society, and motivating action (see Snow and Benford 1988). Religious un- 
derstandings were so entangled with Populism's core ideology that it is untenable to either 
dismiss them or say they were used duplicitously. 


POPULISM'S PROPHETIC VOICE 


Populism's religious imagery was decidedly prophetic. Ironically, its single most fa- 
mous example is from a man who fit uneasily into the Populist party, William Jennings 
Bryan. At the 1896 Democratic convention Bryan concluded his speech with a thunderous 
call for the coinage of silver, an important issue to Populists, in terms that rang with both 
the Populists' antagonism toward the wealthy "plutocracy" and a common religious image: 


2. Midwestern populist writers were Ignatius Donnelly, Mary Elizabeth Lease, Lorenzo Lewelling, Jerry Simpson, and 
General James B. Weaver. Southern populists were James "Cyclone" Davis, Milford Howard, Thomas L. Nugent, and 
Thomas E. Watson. 
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Having behind us the producing masses of this nation and world, supported by the commercial interests, 
the laboring interests, and the toilers everywhere, we will answer [the wealthy's] demand for a gold stan- 
dard by saying to them: You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. (quoted in Norton et al. 1990:600) 


Bryan was nominated by the Democrats and by the People's party®; declaring that 
“every great economic question is in reality a great moral question," he helped transform 
populist unrest and issues from regional to national concerns. He brought the rhythms and 
imagery of the evangelical pulpit to presidential politics. 

But while Bryan may have been the best known of Populism's prophetic voices, he was 
far from being the only one. Nineteenth-century Populism was filled with images, narra- 
tives, and examples drawn from America's religious culture. Religious rhetoric enhanced the 
primary ideological contrast between elites and the people, the "money-power" and the "toil- 
ers.” In Populist writing this was not just a division between rich and poor but a division 
marked by contrasting moral as well as economic conditions: 


From the days of Esau to the present time two classes of people have existed on this earth, the one class 
who live by honest labor, the other who live off of honest labor. . . . [T]he one class has lived by tilling the 
soil, raising the flocks and herds . . . over which God had given them dominion. The other class consisted of 
roving bandits . . . plundering the honest toilers. (Lease 1892:106) 


Note here what did not have to be explained to the nineteenth-century audience: Esau was 
an Old Testament figure who had been connected to the land and shepherding — and lost 
his birthright through the rather shady dealings of his morally ambiguous younger brother, 
Jacob. So, too, the honest toilers of American society had their birthright, their natural 
rights to land and self-reliance, stolen by the shady dealings of their countrymen. 

~ Populist enmity focused particularly on the economic and financial elites of the north- 
east, combining both class and regional resentments. While midwestern and southern small 
farmers, merchants, and workers were facing disastrous economic conditions banks, finan- 
cial trusts, railroads, and oil prospered. Society was becoming economically and socially po- 
larized, and Populists articulated this as unjust elites taking advantage of honest working 
people through financial manipulation. The money-powers were establishing a "plutocracy" 
of economic and political privilege. Populists railed against this inequality as a violation of 
God's "natural order" where hard work was rewarded and economic self-sufficiency was a 
condition for justice. For example: 


Let us in this campaign remember that the issue is . . . whether the few shall rule the many, and the few 
shall monopolize all of the blessings of the soil and of the climate, or whether all the people shall share 
justly and fairly in that heritage which a good God gave to all the people. (Watson 1908:217) 


Persons should work for their rewards rather than profit from the labor of others; and only 
persons who work are entitled to rewards: 


The world will not tolerate hungry poor or idle rich; neither shall be found tyrants, small or great, but they 
who obey the divine injunction to earn their bread in the sweat of their face; honest toilers shall constitute 
a state. (Lease 1893:204) 


Thus there are clearly elements of Weber's famed "Protestant ethic." Even more 
clearly, there is a form of a labor theory of value, one particularly connected to agriculture. 


3. Another irony in Bryan's dual nomination was that it marked the height of Populist influence and the beginning of 
the People's Party's descent as an independent political force, as they were absorbed and then discarded by the 
Democrats. 
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The Populists were not merely economists, they were "moral economists" (Stout 1990:64) 
who believed in a righteous life of diligent effort: 


Idle money is more to be despised than idle men. The latter are often the result of the former. There is a 
compressed sermon capable of infinite expansion in Saint Paul's injunction "that if any would not work nei- 
ther shall he eat.” (Weaver 1892b:299) 


It was not an individual's damned status, or personal moral failing, that produced 
poverty — it was a monopoly of money and political power by people who did not do honest 
labor for their wealth. Humanly created institutions, not God's will, impoverish people. The 
money-powers got their wealth unscrupulously and converted it to political power. 

A favorite image used to demonize the money-powers and justify the Populist chal- 
lenge was that of Jesus throwing the money changers out of the temple — and it was clear 
who played which roles in the Populists’ telling: 


The Populists dare to follow the example of the Divine Teacher, Jesus Christ, and expel the money-chang- 
ers from the temple. (Lease, quoted in Costigan 1960:138) 


The trouble in olden times was that when Christ drove the money changers out of the temple he left it 
empty instead of filling it up with honest men. The money changers went back and they have been there 
ever since. (Simpson 1891:140) 


Ignatius Donnelly placed this religious metaphor in the platform statement of the 
Populist Party. This was not an offhand remark out on the hustings. The religious imagery 
was used as a clear critique of political and economic conditions, framed by other known and 
beloved phrases from America's political language: 


In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, to drive the money changers out of the temple, “to 
form a [more] perfect union, to establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity," we 
do ordain and establish the following platform. (quoted in Ridge 1962:295-296) 


Again and again Populist writers call down the judgment of God — and the Almighty's 
designs for the American nation — against worldly transgressors who made their fortunes 
unjustly and used their power to keep the plain people enslaved. Like many prophetic voices 
in American culture, Populism drew its images from the Hebrew prophets and Jesus's ac- 
tions in the Gospels.4 

In the best prophetic tradition, Populism's civil religious discourse used God's will as 
the standard by which the government was to be evaluated. Yet at the same time the higher 
power was often referred to with a nonsectarian, impersonal "Creator": 


the government .. . shall be held strictly to its original and lofty function, that of securing to the citizen 
"certain inalienable rights," which he received at the generous hands of his Creator, and which no govern- 
ment has the right to take, impair or permit to be impaired or taken away. [T]he child . . . born while we 
are penning these thoughts, comes into the world . . . with all the natural rights which Adam possessed 
when he was the sole inhabitant of the earth. (Weaver 1892a:428-429) 


Mary Elizabeth Lease, a fiery orator and one of the first women to serve in the Kansas 
state government, was explicit in her use of the prophet metaphor, connecting the trials of 
God's prophets with the political problems faced by the Populists and their adherents: 


To be popular one must drift with the tide and cater to tradition and power. When the prophet Jeremiah 
warned the people of their iniquity and the result of their transgressions, they cast him into a "horrible 


4. In contrast, priestly voices usually draw scriptural examples from the law-giving books of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the epistles of the New Testament. 
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miry pit." When in the campaign of '88 John Calloway stated that Kansas was burdened with . . . indebted- 
ness, the Republicans for answer hung him in effigy, and termed him an "ungodly liar.” (1892:75) 


Lease combined religious imagery, partisan appeals, and a polarized social analysis that left 
little doubt as to whose cause was truly connected with the righteousness of the Lord: 


The People's party is in accord with the right and justice. It is in accord with the teachings of Christ and 
the Constitution of the United States. If you vote for any other party you vote for a hell upon earth. ... Our 
social conditions have no part with the teaching of Christ. If you are afraid to attack the plutocrats, then 
you need a new Christ — one who will hobnob with the rich, and who will preach Heaven for the rich and 
Hell for the tramps. (1894:84) 


Lorenzo Lewelling, Kansas's Populist governor, wrote similarly: 


Now I am not sure that the Lord has any knowledge of the Republican party, but I am sure if he is at all 
familiar with their mistakes, which are infinitely greater than "the mistakes of Moses,” that he is about to 
"call the Republican party home." (Lewelling 1892:354) 


And General James B. Weaver connects the Almighty directly with the Populists' issues and 
their constituents’ concerns: 


And may we not reverently believe that the struggle of the oppressed people of our day, to reinvest them- 
selves of their lands, their money and their highways, is from heaven also? (Weaver 1892a:428) 


But beyond such obvious partisan politics, Populism's prophetic civil religion was not 
a revolutionary call for the destruction of the system, in either political or economic terms. It 
had a "priestly" subtext in that it connected America to God's plans. Populism argued for a 
return to first principles, a rededication to the nation's founding commitments. Aligning the 
country with those principles would be a return to the natural order, to the society God in- 
tended for America. Mary Lease held out such hope in a mixture of postmillennial optimism 
and political action: 


The old parties have set up statute laws against the natural rights of man, and thus, through his image, 
they strike at God. All true reforms, says Mazzini, are religious. So the populists of today represent a de- 
mand for the enactment into law of the truths taught by Jesus; the truths which must prevail before 
Christ's kingdom can be established, and the earth made a fit abode for man. (quoted in Costigan 1960:141) 


Populism's prophetic ire was directed at targets beyond just economic "plutocrats." 
There is a more generalized antielite sentiment running through much of its rhetoric. The 
elites of many established societal institutions came under attack, including those in reli- 
gious institutions. Populists viewed such institutions as abetting economic and political in- 
justices in a Faustian bargain. The "true" religious spirit in America's people was invoked 
against this collusion, and religious duty called the people to stand up against the collabo- 
rating elites of other institutions. 

In Ignatius Donnelly's famous parable Caesar's Column (1890), the story's protagonist 
points a damning prophetic finger at the institution of religion and the compromises its 
leaders make with "the world." He does not condemn religion per se, but points to a truer 
Christianity that had become perverted: 


But some of the church-men have misconceived Christ, or perverted him to their own base purposes. He 
who drove the money-changers out of the temple, and denounced the aristocrats of his country as vile sep- 
ulchers, and preached a communism of goods, would not view today with patience or equanimity. . . . [W]e 
have inherited Christianity without Christ; we have the painted shell of a religion. ... Oh! for... the man 
of Galilee! Oh! for His uplifted hand, armed with a whip of scorpions, to depopulate the temples of the 
world, and lash his recreant preachers into devotion to the cause of his poor afflicted children! (Donnelly 
1890:169) 
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The rhetorical strategy of embracing religion while condemning its institutional fail- 
ings has special resonance when one notes the extent to which the Southern Farmer's 
Alliance found itself pitted in political battle against the established churches as well as the 
Democratic Party (McMath 1975:133-137). To retain its legitimacy in southern popular cul- 
ture, the Alliance had to affirm evangelical religion, but still find ways to oppose the leading 
religious institutions of its region (Goode 1993). The distinction between "true religion,” with 
its voice on the side of "the people,” and institutional elites who trucked with society's op- 
pressors, facilitated such a balance: 


Minister of God! You are appalled at evils of intemperance. ... But when you say intemperance causes 
poverty I respectfully beg you to consider whether you haven't got your cart at the wrong end of the horse! 
In seventy-five cases out of a hundred it is poverty which causes intemperance. (Watson 1908:88) 


Populism's antielite sentiment grew from its outrage at societal inequality. The out- 
rage was directed not so much at inequality, but at the societal conditions that allowed the 
unjust to prosper. These attitudes were undergirded by an ideological assumption we term 
"foundational equality.” It is a conception of equality that goes beyond formal political 
rights. It refers to a moral equality and individual equity among people despite external so- 
cial statuses. 

The moral dignity to which each person is entitled was considered as dependent upon 
their material situation as it was on their personal piety and participation in organized relli- 
gion. Populists wanted an “equality of opportunity," but were so committed to the notion of a 
foundational equality among people that the existence of inequity was a sign that the oppor- 
tunities themselves were unequal. In such situations, governments must act as representa- 
tive of the collective. America was a moral community and the government was defensible in 
civil religious terms only to the extent that both liberty and equality were protected. 

Populism's civil religious discourse resonated with prophetic voices in evangelical 
Protestantism, and Protestants formed much of its membership base. Even so, movement 
rhetoric was formally nonsectarian and often deliberately inclusive. Kansas's Mary Lease 
and Minnesota's Ignatius Donnelly even had Catholic backgrounds. Populism used civil reli- 
gious language to stay clearly within the mainstream boundaries of American political cul- 
ture. Its rhetoric straddled the tension between faith in God's will and activist political-eco- 
nomic reform. It held to the spirit of evangelicalism while rejecting the political alliances 
many evangelical churches had made with the established political parties. America was 
"God's Chosen," and being faithful to that mantle meant providing for citizens who were be- 
ing treated unfairly. 


THE BALANCE BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY 


American capitalist ideology historically has been committed to the classical liberal 
laissez-faire positions of utilitarian individualism. From this perspective, equality extends 
only to the equality of opportunity — equal rights are defined as formal political opportuni- 
ties. The emphasis has been on the individual possession and disposition of property, with 
less regard to either communal duties or collective interests (Platt and Williams 1988). This 
was becoming particularly true in the late nineteenth century as the industrial revolution 
swept south and west. 

On the other hand, other American ideologies have had more collectivist approaches 
to economic and political resource issues. These often elevated “equality” over concerns 
about personal liberty. While there has only rarely been a socialist left in the United States, 
there was a long-standing rural communal tradition that dealt with questions of economic 
distribution (e.g., McMath 1993). In such settings there was often a de facto equality of con- 
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dition, and individual property rights were understood only within that context (Berthoff 
1982; Pollack 1987). In addition, equal rights were thought of in substantive, not just formal, 
terms. From this perspective, rights are meaningless without the means of exercising them. 

Just as Populist writers used civil religious language to diagnose the nation's prob- 
lems and motivate reform, they also used religious rhetoric to elaborate their prescriptions 
as to what the just society should look like. In this prescriptive mode, religious imagery 
blended community-based understanding of just economic distribution with individualist 
and entrepreneurial freedom. While it is important not to categorize 1890s Populism with 
labels derived from twentieth-century politics, Populism did not fit well into the standard 
political spectrum of its day. It was truly a third party challenge, offering a distinctly differ- 
ent economic and political vision to disaffected Democrats and Republicans. This very dis- 
tinctiveness made religious rhetoric all the more useful to leaders attempting to legitimate 
their movement to followers eager for an acceptable third way. 

Balancing individual rights and liberties, on one hand, with community responsibili- 
ties, on the other, was an important ideological task, because many of Populism’s adherents 
were suffering from a system that seemed unbalanced on just that dimension. For example, 
the passages below portray industrial capitalism as individualism run amok, and the moral 
community as suffering at the hands of unrestrained acquisition: 


The spirit of avarice is devouring the great heart of this nation. The greed for gain gets such possession of 
men's souls that they become demons. They rush into the maelstrom of money-getting, and soon lose all 
fear of God and love for their Fellow-men. (Howard 1895:231-232) 


Jesus Christ did not say to the rich young man, "Go, rob the poor of all they have, and bring the thousandth 
part to me as a bribe, a sort of sin offering. . . ." But he said: "Go, sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 
and then follow me." (Howard 1895:234) 


Clearly, individual greed and wealth earned through financial manipulation rather 
than honest toil were the mortal sins of Populist rhetoric. Personal piety could not absolve 
one of culpability for the injustices that economic individualism perpetuated: 


When the pious Mr. Rockefeller makes his offerings to the Lord, does he ever think of the drops of blood 
from broken hearts, the groans from squalid misery, the tears from human agony, which have been coined 
into each shining dollar? (Howard 1895:234) 


Laissez-faire government and an economic system that rewarded greed had produced 
America’s misery and threatened the nation with God's judgment. Thomas Watson lamented 
the zero-sum character of economic fortunes: "this building up of one man's industry at the 
expense of another is a crime against humanity and a menace to the true prosperity of the 
republic" (Watson 1908:239). The government, as the embodiment of the will of the people, 
was called upon to redress such wrongs: 


Now, reader, remember that governments are organized to protect man's natural rights, to encourage in- 
dustry, and that each man's right to the use of the earth, free and unencumbered, is a decree of God. (Davis 
1894:218) 


But the redress Populists called for had less in common with the centralized, commu- 
nitarian images of the Marxian proletariate than with the rugged individualism of yeoman 
farmers. The individual unbound from the shackles of the plutocracy was portrayed as a sort 
of natural entrepreneur, in tune with the designs of the Creator: 


The Great Creator of the universe has furnished it with boundless resources, enough for everybody, every 
man, woman, and child should have a good living if they would be industrious and saving. (Simpson 
1891:392) 
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Note here the assertion grounded in classical liberalism that God-given “natural 
rights" are a birthright for all; in particular they must be safe from governmental power and 
abuse. But natural rights are also to be guarded from the predation of nonstate powers (such 
as rival social classes), and that safety is the government's task. This is more than a "night- 
watchman" theory of the state. Government can and must be activist in protecting the moral 
order, even if it means infringing on the rights of individual property. The state of the nation 
was an affront to natural order, and Populists understood God's will as a mandate to 
recreate the Eden-like conditions where abundance was distributed according to the "in- 
alienable rights" attached to all persons: 


Plutocratic capitalism denied to the people the heritage which the Creator gave them "without money and 
without price." .. . equality is coming to the world in the sure unfoldings of God's providence. (Nugent 
1894:305) 


Freedom was threatened on two sides. On one hand was the suspicion of centralized 
government that has appeared in liberal writings since John Locke. On the other hand, so- 
cial classes with monopolistic economic resources also threatened the freedom of “honest 
toilers." In such cases the nation needs governmental restraints on avaricious individualism. 
But this call appeared side-by-side with odes to free interactions among individual produc- 
ers: 


The interference with the free action of the citizen always resulted in a centralized government, in a 
monopoly of riches, in the concentration of capital, or privilege and of power, which destroyed those coun- 
tries. ... The only way to escape its perils is to retrace our steps, unfetter the hands of men, unshackle the 
exchanges of producers, and let every man exchange his commodities with his fellow men upon the terms 
which his own good judgement dictates. (Watson 1892:313) 


(referring to stock-watering] [E]very dollar of it means an interference with the freedom of trade and mar- 
ket, and the right of a human being to sell where he can sell for most and buy where he can buy for least. 
(Donnelly 1896:148) 


Ignatius Donnelly used the picture of the mythic yeoman farmer as the image of the 
backbone of the nation where individual freedom and communal equality are realized to- 
gether: 


The noblest sight . . . is a mighty concourse of people, none vastly rich, none greatly poor, but all intelligent, 
educated, industrious; gaining abundance by honest toil; with none to despoil them, none to molest or make 
them afraid; but each and all loving man and praising God. It is a picture over which the angels hang with 
delight. (1896:23) 


Here were independence, self-reliance, and individual moral responsibility based on 
the economic rewards of individual productive work. But the picture was not in the spirit of 
social Darwinism and the untrammelled gain of individualist capitalism. It was in the spirit 
of community, a political equality built on liberty and a moral economy of self-sufficiency. 
Equality and independence were bound together through the public virtue embodied in the 
smallholder, artisan, and yeoman farmer of myth. 

Berthoff (1982:596-598) offers a similar analysis of the development of the notions of 
individual liberty and communal equality in the early nineteenth century. He terms the cul- 
tural construction of the good life within the political community "equal liberty." This had 
both formal and substantive implications, foremost being a sense of entitlement to, and con- 
trol over, at least some property — a prerequisite for both liberty and equality. Berthoff calls 
populism a "mixture of static peasant-Puritan-republican nostalgia and dynamic secular- 
millennial progressivism." The number of hyphens needed to capture populism is evidence of 
its ideological balancing act. 
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The role of the collective — in political terms, the government — was therefore seen 
as an insurance of the liberty of common people, not as an infringement upon it. Rodgers 
notes that in much of American history "the State was the antonym of the People; it was a 
formidable barrier to popular claims of rights" (1987:146). Populism tried to reverse that. 
They called upon the government to embody more perfectly the moral community, to inter- 
vene in society with the purpose of establishing justice. In this view, government's charge in 
the late nineteenth century was to control the "combines" and protect the rights of labor to 
organize to pursue its interests (e.g., Ridge 1962). This was no dictatorship of the proletari- 
ate, but a situation forced by desperate times: 


It is the mission of Kansas to protect and advance the moral and material interests of all its citizens. It is 
its especial duty at the present time to protect the producer from the ravages of combines wealth. 
(Lewelling 1893:52) 


As Pollack (1987) notes, Populist reforms were all within the context of the assump- 
tion of private property, protected by government. But the imbalance of inequality required 
political action to "drive the money changers out of the temple" and "fill it back up again 
with honest men" (Simpson 1891:140). Government was to enforce the principles of "equity, 
which is the self-evident truth upon which the Constitution is based" (Costigan 1960:138) 
and "prepare for an era of industrial democracy and social justice, the fulfillment of the 
teachings of the Nazarene” (131). 

This was to be the fulfillment, not the curtailment of the "rights of labor" and by ex- 
tension, all persons: 


the right to acquire all forms of property, for property is comfort, peace, plenty, and civilization; the right to 
obtain from this world all the blessings, benefits, and beauties there are in it. (Donnelly, quoted in Ridge 
1962:257) 


Populism combined classical liberalism's sensitivity to individual rights and freedom 
from the state's coercion with a communitarian concern for economic justice and freedom 
from domination through unequal property. Such ideological coexistence was possible be- 
cause of the assumption that "the people” were generally rational and could be trusted to 
make the decisions about their own and their country's best interests. Appeals abounded to 
let the "final good sense of the people" prevail (Haynes 1919:378). To the extent that pop- 
ulism had a laissez-faire attitude toward political or economic life it was based on the as- 
sumption that the people unfettered were the best of all political authorities, not the desire 
for individual acquisition and aggrandizement. It was indeed a version of vox populi, vox 
Dei. 

A part of the faith in the people's rationality was the conviction that history was 
progress and that reason applied to labor could produce a harmonious human society. This 
resonated with a postmillennialist reading of history as the arena of humans endeavoring to 
work God's will (Moorhead 1984; Tuveson 1968). God's purposes were defensible to enlight- 
ened reason and the image of the moral community seemed applicable to both human gov- 
ernment and the coming Kingdom: 


In its general course the great march of human destiny is forward. ... I have an enduring faith in the evo- 
lution of human government. And in the beautiful visions of a coming time when the withered hand of want 
shall not be outstretched for charity, when liberty, equality, and justice shall have permanent abiding 
places in this government. (Lewelling 1893:362) 


Clearly destiny did not march unaided by human agency; moments of free will are apparent 
and important. Thus the call for popular sovereignty was all the more crucial: 
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I believe it is the power of man to make this earth a paradise or a hell. . . . It is God's intention that we 
should reach an elevated condition; but he has given us intelligence and he expects us to work out the 
problem for ourselves. He will not save us by old-fashioned miracles. When he intervenes it is through the 
minds of men — and in our vanity we think we did it all ourselves. (Donnelly 1896:25) 


History and progress pushed by energetic, virtuous people form the redeemer nation in ac- 
cord with God's will and human happiness: 


Throughout history we have had ample evidence that the new world is the theater upon which the great 
struggle for the rights of man is to be made, and that the righteous movement is now in progress should 
again forcibly remind us of our enviable mission, under Providence, among the nations of the earth. 
(Weaver 1892b:445) 


The commitment to equality and reason, and through them an articulation of moral 
individualism and communal virtue, clearly aligned Populism with the general ethos of 
American civil religion. It was a prophetic stance that combined individualism with commu- 
nal duties, human efficacy with the omnipotence of God, and spiritual mission with reform 
of worldly institutions. It was a religiously laden perspective, and it illustrates the extent to 
which American Populism — so often considered an "economic" ideology — was also a reli- 
gio-moral enterprise. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Populism's ideology was constructed within American religious culture, with the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

First, Populist ideologists discussed political and economic issues in nonsectarian civil 
religious language, referring to the United States's place in a divine order and the social con- 
tract as a sacred covenant, and using the stories and characters of the Bible as the lingua 
franca of the common culture. 

Second, the civil religious discourse was used in the "prophetic" voice: The rhetoric as- 
sumed that the nation's religious heritage gives it a responsibility for moral action and holds 
out the potential for judgment if the nation does not reform. Antielite messages often were 
directed at the institutionalized church, even as they drew upon religious rhetoric. 

Finally, the rhetoric balanced individualist and communitarian imagery, matching al- 
lusions to individual rights, freedom, and Lockean notions of liberty with corresponding ref- 
erences to collectivist themes of government intervention and a just society built on notions 
of inclusion. 

Thus, Populism’s religious rhetoric demonstrates ably the varied functions of ideology 
for sociopolitical movements. Prophetic civil religious frames offered Populism coherent di- 
agnoses of current societal evils, prescribed a better future society, and motivated movement 
members to pursue such changes. These frames were Populism's "cultural resources,” plac- 
ing their cause within the legitimate parameters of public debate, and yet insulating the 
movement from the sectarian divisiveness that marked much of nineteenth-century 
American intergroup relations. The interpretive openness of religious language and symbol- 
isM was an important element in holding together the often disparate coalitions that formed 
the Populist movement. 

The impact of ideology is neither the sole property of the ideologists' intentions nor the 
unintended consequences of listeners’ interpretations, but is rather in the interaction be- 
tween the two. Populist ideology was open enough to "local" interpretation that it was avail- 
able both to nativists and progressives. It allowed action on certain salient principles while 
it held possible contradictions, particularly those between individual liberty and communal 
equality, at bay. Of course this is never a "complete" process; race, religion, and temperance 
often troubled local manifestations of the movement. 
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However, the religious elements in Populist ideology were of critical importance. 
Whether Populism was "really" a religious movement misses the point — which is that reli- 
gion was a crucial interpretive resource in Populism's culture and became a central ideologi- 
cal frame. It gave the movement legitimacy within the bounds of American civil religious 
discourse, it gave the movement a language with which to communicate to both adherents 
and opponents, and it gave the movement glimpses of a transcendent vision for a just soci- 


ety. 
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